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Charity and War Relief 

NCOURAGING reports are given to the pub- 
E lic on the progress of the current drives to 
collect funds for European war sufferers: those 


for Polish and Dutch relief, and 


How and the Red Cross campaign, a major 
Why effort even for that vast organi- 
to Give zation, designed to reach the war- 


stricken wherever they need help. 
It is good to know that our people are responding 
generously to these appeals, by the standards 
usual for judging such things. Indeed if response 
were lacking, in these present circumstances, it 
would indicate that we are so thankless and hard- 
hearted as almost to defy salvation. However, as 
we noted last week, the sums now being collected 
are the bare beginnings of what will be needed. 
This is especially true in the case of the Red 
Cross, because of the scope of its work of healing 
and salvage. 

To care for those whose means of caring for 
themselves have been wiped out is beyond debate 
the duty and task of America. It is urgent that 
the money be raised, as needed and in sufficient 
quantity. The quickest and in many senses most 
eficient way would be through the action of Con- 
gress. But undoubtedly the best way would be 
through the individual charity of our millions of 
men, women and children. In saying this, we have 


in mind both that personal element which imparts 
to charity its true nature and its characteristic 
graces and also the practical fact of how Con- 
gressional appropriation works out. It is a pain- 
less process at the moment, and hence tempting to 
use; but by that very fact, it lacks the meaning of 
the immediate, conscious effort of charity; and 
when it comes to be paid for, in increased taxes, 
these tend to be viewed simply as a hardship, un- 
related to their cause. 


There is a terrific potential piling up here be- 
cause of the news from Europe. The unimaginable 
scale of the fighting and the losses, the military 
uncertainties, the brutal havoc wreaked on civili- 
zation, the sense of the steadily mounting weight 
of human misery have an impact whose result no 
man can foresee. But it is at least certain that 
the emotions thus increasing around us have no 
adequate constructive outlet, and are in that pro- 
portion dangerous to national balance and the 
calm thinking out of issues as they arise. If the 
drive of these feelings could be canalized in such 
an effort of charity as the world has never yet 
seen, that would be putting our emotions to posi- 
tive use. It would mean the difference between 
life and death to millions of our fellow-beings in 
Europe, and to us, besides the graces of fraternal 
giving, a healthful release of dangerous pressure. 
In order to mobilize the compassion and respon- 
sibility of the entire nation, to leave no imagina- 
tion unstirred, no heart untouched, no purse 
unopened, a campaign of appeal would have to be 
planned beyond anything our country has yet seen 
in peace time. It would have to be, in scope and 
intensity, like a campaign for personal responses 
in time of war. And though it would aim at gigan- 
tic material results, it would not aim at these first 
or even chiefly. It is already agreed that the 
money could be secured easily enough, for the 
present, in another way. The chief purpose of 
such a drive would be to awaken all our people 
to the obligations of decent fellow-feeling on the 
lowest level, to the obligations of supernatural 
love of neighbor on the highest. The large num- 
bers, including children, who have already given 
would be asked to give again—as much or more. 
The much larger number who have not as yet 
responded at all would have to be reached. Obvi- 
ously, it would be a task for a central committee 
composed of the best people in the country for 
such work, collaborating first of all with the relig- 
ious bodies, then with the civic and community 
agencies. 

As a final thought to put before the public, we 
also suggest that it might be possible to extend 
the plea beyond our borders, to embrace all the 
Americas. Perhaps nothing would bind us so 
closely to Latin America as a common effort of 
this sort. And so we submit this, as all the 
other suggestions in this editorial, to the consid- 
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eration of our readers. We ask for letters of 


comment. 


Take Down the Welcome Sign 


AT THIS TIME the policy of Hitler and his 
allies in the Americas is to keep the US as busy 
as possible with strictly American 


Nazis in affairs. News reports indicate that 
Latin he is increasingly successful. The 
America excellent cruiser Quincy sails to 


Uruguay; Senator Walsh reports 
the government is negotiating for air bases around 
Latin America; Chief of Staff George C. Marshall 
backs up the presidential request for power to call 
the National Guard with the warning that there 
is possibility of trouble in the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the ‘‘next month or two.” These amount 
to an open declaration that the US government 
will use the army and navy to keep all American 
governments compatible with that of the USA. 

The United States’s most likely entry into the 
war still seems to be via the Far East. Latin 
America, however, is coming up fast. Everybody 
knows that the Germans are powerful down there, 
and Japan and Italy are pushing along at no slow 
pace. Time in two weeks has documented the 
Nazi penetration into Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Bolivia and Uruguay, and 
painted it in bright and too realistic colors. Com- 
menting on fresh Nazi efforts in very-near-the- 
Canal Colombia, the New York Times describes 
the propaganda of Fatherland Justice, new Ger- 
man organ in that country: “It proclaimed its 
policy as completely anti-Democratic and said it 
marched under the banner of the Catholic revo- 
lutionary movement.”’ 

That declaration, apparently an echo of the 
‘Franco way’’—we trust it will be flatly disavowed 
by a sufficient number of Catholics of sufficient 
eminence to make the disavowal take—dramatizes 
one clear necessity in Pan-Americanism. An 
armed empire, or “Athenian League” over all the 
Americas is no doubt possible for the US. But 
that is not what can prevent in the West the 
things we abhor in Europe, and is not what can 
preserve and develop in the Americas the free- 
dom and the pacific, productive and just society 
which the US desires. We must try to develop an 
identity of hopes with Latin America and a cul- 
tural union so that the National Socialist system 
will be similarly loathed by us all. No group in 
North and South America is so responsible as the 
Catholic. The strong beginnings of inter-Ameri- 
can Catholic collaboration have to be expanded 
quickly and fruitfully. Nothing could so com- 
pletely blast away the mentality of amoral brutal- 
ity and aggressiveness which welcomes nazism. 
Nothing could lead to such refreshment of truly 
democratic streams on these continents and on 
the others. 
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Taking it Out on the Aliens 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM fall: we ask our f 


school children to salute the flag. The Germans 
break through at Sedan: without 
a moment’s hesitation we take 
aliens off relief. The Germans 
reach the Channel: we act swiftly 
to prevent Jehovah’s Witnesses 


Too Busy 
to Think 


from distributing pamphlets in Texas. The Ger. : Bo 


‘gave the 


mans bomb Paris: we counter with alien registra. 
tion and hurry the bills which will prevent aliens 
from earning their living. Today’s paper, o 
tomorrow's, will contain European news suf. 
ciently alarming to provide the stimulus for fyp. 
ther action: the Secretary of Labor must go, for 
she has shown a consistently human understanding 
of the aliens’ rights and needs: finger printing 
must come; no section of the poor, the workers, 
the abandoned, no foreign accent, must be al 
lowed to have a voice in the great concert of our 
indecision. We will tolerate no opposition to a 
policy we cannot form, no sabotage by aliens of 


a plan Americans have not made. Only politicians | 


in good standing may be obstructionists to uncer 
tainty. Yet, when we have exhausted every pos 
sible method of avoiding the issue, we will still 
have to determine whether democracy is to be 
defended, and how. 


New Candidate for Man’s Best Friend 
I T Is SIXTY years since Charles Darwin pub 


lished a volume entitled, “Formation of Vegetable 
Mould by Action of Earthworms,” 
a tribute to the common worm. 
But “worm” is still a term of utter 
contempt. Naturalists such as John 
Burroughs have pointed out that 
the earthworm “plows, drains, airs, pulverizes, 
fertilizes and levels” the soil, but only still-water 
fishermen, who call this industrious worker an 
‘“‘angleworm,” have evinced much enthusiasm for 
this remarkable creature. The baleful effects of 
cultivation that exploits the soil and the studies 
that have resulted in biodynamic farming are be 
ginning to bring the common earthworm the pres 
tige that should be his. For it takes 100 years 
for several inches of topsoil to be built up. And 
the current Natural History indicates that the 
estimates of 50,000 worms to the acre, able to 
deposit 10 tons of humus or topsoil or tiny com 
post heaps, that have passed through their bodies, 
have not changed much since Darwin’s day. It 
also shows that the earthworm must not be 
thought of as merely a drudge. Though deaf and | 
blind, they have a fine sense of feeling and art’ 
sensitive to various shades of light. 
consists of earth, decayed leaves and bits of vege 
table matter—even raw meat when it is to be had 
Their 3 to 4 foot excavations straight down help 
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e the earth porous. They venture forth for 
sod only at night and then usually remain 


ask ourt chored fast to their burrows so as not to lose 
bi i way home. Sometimes intent on foraging they 
without vy out too late and fall victim to the early bird. 
e take », of course, drives them from their holes. 
eTMans fe thworms even have voices, “slight smacking 


_Swiftl unds which remind one of drops of water from 
leaky spigot.”” Their only crime is to make slight 
jumps on golfers’ fairways. It is high time we 


Cgistra, gave them their due. 


t aliens | 
an The First Step Is Not the Last 
for fur |IN THE FACE of the Nazi advance, many 


0, for Ipriters, intellectuals and commentators have been 


tanding freshly disturbed—and many of 
Drinting Belief them for the first time—by Amer- 
‘orkers, |and ican indecision and lack of stand- 

be al- | Policy ards. Numerous former devotees 
- of our of pure relativism are now calling 
n toa \on their fellow citizens to give allegiance to abso- 


liens of ute standards and to recognize the objectivity of 
iticians truth. At times the proposition is stated in some 
) uncet- jqch fashion as this: “‘Go, citizen, and get a philo- 
TY pos |sophic absolute! Having got one you will by that 
ill still |fact have a wise and resolute foreign policy and 
; to be ja strong and prepared military organization with 
which to meet the world cataclysm. Then be 
serene and strong!” 

/ That appears from here to be nonsense. In 
the first place, it would be disloyal and also contra- 
dictory to seek ultimate truths for the sake of 
achieving something less final and worthy. At a 
point, and a point too often reached, such a pur- 
pose leads to a materialism which supports a 
metaphysics or religion in order to use it as an 
instrument of politics. A sincere person cannot 
seek God in order to utilize Him in advancing 
his temporal interests. It is quite the other way 
|-water | around: the state and one’s condition in life are 
ker at | to be used as means of reaching God. The most 
sm for a religious person can deliberately give the world 
ects of fis this: that God, “being our ruler and guide, we 
studies | may so pass through temporal blessings that we 
are be- | lose not the eternal.” 

e pres | Secondly, a firm belief in absolute standards 
"years | of truth and morality by no means solves prac- 
. And | tical difficulties in creating a policy of action. That 
at the | the National Socialist organization and army 
ble to offend objective standards of public and private 
y COM life and morality is an assertion which many abso- 
yodies, | lutists, including THe ComMonweEAL, will make 
y. It | with serenity. How should the US prevent or 
ot be | oppose these offenses? Such a question carries the 
af and |problem out of the field of absolutes into the 
id are |area of means and technical considerations and 
r diet human casuistry. How clear and how widely ac- 
“veges |cepted a law must there be in order to justify force 
e had. i Protecting it? What degree and kind of vio- 
n help jlence can rightly be used to maintain a law, how- 
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ever absolutely clear? What particular sanction 
ought to be enforced against a particular viola- 
tion of the law? The end of philosophic nihilism 
is only the beginning of an answer to these ques- 
tions. Moral standards are black and white, but 
the important moral choices of men are rarely 
black and white. Those who expect a recognition 
of absolutes to result in a fully formulated and 
active national policy forget, in short, original sin. 


Working Up Man Power 
THE DETERMINATION to arm America 


which has been given such impetus by German suc- 
cesses abroad takes many forms, 


Those Who some of them passing strange. 
Do the Years ago, when first the CCC was 
Fighting inaugurated, these youths were not 


to be used for military purposes. 
The government continuously insisted that they 
were not. It was only to be expected that such a 
crisis of feeling as Americans have been going 
through the last few weeks would inspire the idea 
of changing the CCC over ia a military direction. 
Congress has before it legislation which would 
effect this and which would provide the boys in 
the camps training for behind-the-line activities, 
only short of combat. That seems a bad line to 
take. The CCC was and is essentially a means 
to combat unemployment of youth and to give 
youth a chance at a healthy outdoor life which 
would include continuing youth’s education, and, 
in addition, an effort at conservation. That means 
that by definition CCC boys come from the eco- 
nomically less fortunate homes. It is not just or 
wise to create any sort of army unit which must 
in the nature of things be limited to a single class 
in the population. If Americans decide that they 
want compulsory military training for all young 
men, that is one thing. ‘But it is a very different 
thing to subject the poor to one course of train- 
ing while the more olaaen receive none. 

Indeed it is an indication of how the world has 
changed, how deeply the revolution in which we 
live has imbedded itself, that there is serious talk 
today of universal military training on the Euro- 
pean model, and that such talk produced no howls 
from people who, even months ago, would have 
howled indeed. The system which Pope Benedict 
would have had abolished after the last war 
spreads to a land that thought itself forever safe 
from such things. Man power is to be made avail- 
able for destruction, and a long tradition is to be 
uprooted in a night. 

Meanwhile the Army looks for three score and 
ten thousand more enlisted men (and finds them 
slow to spring to the colors; what man likes war, 
and wants to fight in war today?). The Na 
contents itself with a more modest increase, wit 
better success. The CAA is to train 45,000 new 
pilots. Retired officers are called back to active 
duty. Men are being readied for bloody business. 








I Bought A Car 








If everyone had such reflections, it 
would badly slow up automobile sales. 





By C. G. Paulding 


CALLED it “my” car while I was still look- 
i ing at the enormous chart pasted on the 

Broadway window on which all the auto- 
mobile manufacturers had been filling up little 
squares with x’s playing tit-tat-toe. In this game 
my company was winning; all the more expensive 
makes had forgotten to provide their cars with 
advantages my car had. They all had some of 
the same things but every other make had been 
absent minded about one detail or another where 
my company had been extravagantly attentive. 
There was a column which showed that all cars 
had four wheels but in the next column an x showed 
that only my car had really safe brakes. On miles 
per gallon of gas we won—with the engine 
idling. On the number of years our mechanics, 
father and son, had worked together on the same 
production chain, happily performing the same 
operation, we were far ahead. We had made a 
special column for that and we had the only x in it. 
In some matters we could not be compared to cars 
at all; only airliners had our airplane shock 
absorbers. 


In the showroom was my car and other cars 
with an indefinable difference and our Mr. Gregg 
was at his desk with a contract and a young couple 
who were talking about it. The young couple and 
I hoped that Mr. Gregg would say nothing that 
would upset the delicate balance of the decision 
they had taken to possess one of the cars in the 
room. They showed him the difficulties they had 
discussed and solved together, and they helped 
him anxiously to find the answers they had already 
made to themselves. It was playing hidden trea- 
sure with a child and Mr. Gregg was an intuitive 
child. They knew they had little money but of 
course Mr. Gregg you have a time plan and that 
covers insurance too. They knew the front seat— 
in spite of the color photographs of the three girls 
in print frocks watching the golfers drive, and the 
tennis players play, and the swimmers swim—was 
in reality too narrow to seat three comfortably 
but I guess you’re right Mr. Gregg nine times out 
of ten when we go out riding we will be only two or 
three and who would do the back seat driving 
if someone does not sit behind? 


The young husband had looked at me when 
I came in and I knew what worried him. He was 
afraid I would be the one who comes and spoils 
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it all the one who says I’m sorry but I thought it: 
over I’m sorry but I can’t decide just now I just 
came in to say my wife does not want a trial run 
I’m sorry but I’ll call you up some time. He was 
worried lest his wife should know that there were 
people whose car this car was not. He and I, like 
every other American buying a car in that precise 
moment throughout the country, were already 
loyal to the car we had come to buy. We had 
come into the showroom to give our loyalty to 
the car. Mr. Gregg was only the last obstacle 
before we could and would proclaim that loyalty. 


At the wheel 


While they talked I went and sat at the wheel 
of the black sedan; there was no reason why | 
should not see whether there was room for my 
legs; I gently pushed in the clutch; I tried the 
brake and I put my hands on the thin modern 
wheel; played with the gear shift on the column. 
I looked at the speedometer and the other dials, 
They were all at repose, registering no gas, no 
speed, no oil pressure, no charge or discharge, and 
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the temperature was not marking at all. I kept}automo 


her pointing through the show-window across 
Broadway, at the son ti I sat in the top-buggy 
in the barn holding the broken blackened reins 
and the shafts were tied up to save space in the 
barn and they rose straight up in front of the 
leather dashboard but the whip was still in 
the socket. The barn was filled with old harness, 
an old closed carriage with a broken window, 4 
hay cart. The fields were left fallow; the last 
horse had been sold. I sat there in the cool half 
light and the summer sounds came in from the 
cobbled court and there was still the smell of 
harness and horses. I sat on my first bicycle 
while my parents held me up, rigid, off balance, 
along the path to the garden, I was coasting fast 
down the drive, as I had seen the others do, to 
the sharp turn at Constitution Rock, where gravel 
uselessly filled the long untended ruts and I was 
putting on the brake for the turn, the new brake 
in the rear hub, the “New Departure,” and then 
coming out of the turn fast and erect through 
the gate to the village street. I sat in a rowboat 
moored to the landing in the Foundry cove and 
beyond the rushes and the cove there were 

boats on the great Hudson River and the Mary 
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Powell blew her whistle to signal her stop at the 
yillage dock. I sat in the rowboat and the still 
water of the cove was already the river going 
jown to the City and the bay and past Sandy 
Hook to the sea. I sat on the station platform 
bench, holding on to the bench, while the T'wenti- 
sth Century roared through on the fastest stretch 
of the run between New York and Albany. Dust 
and scraps of paper and leaves rushed after the 
observation car, held to the void behind the train 
_,. and then subsiding. 

| What an immensef permanent and valid loyalty 
Americans had always given to transportation. 
The horse and wagon, the old side-wheeler, the 
train, the car. The songs, stories, poems to 
be recited, lithographs, paintings, movies, pulp 
magazines; the emotion they contained was real, 
persistent, peculiarly American. The moment in 
the life of this young couple on Broadway talking 
to Mr. Gregg, buying their first car, the cheapest 
ar they could find, was a moment of real impor- 
tance to their life together. 

It was a commonplace to say that transporta- 
tion had formed the character of life in the United 
States. Transportation during the pioneer, the 
frontier days, had been primitive, the difficulties 
in forming lines of communication had been great, 
but the total occupation of the American land had 
coincided with new inventions, and safe roads and 
the railroad had come in time to bind together in 
continental unity regional settlements which, with- 
out them, might have reproduced—and in the 
Civil War attempted to reproduce—the pattern of 
Europe. If the railroad had bound sections, the 
automobile had united the towns, and joined the 
farm to the town, and had created a greater free- 
dom of movement and a more pronounced habit of 
moving about freely than it would be possible to 


the} find in any area as immense in the world. It had 


also distributed to the nation the awareness of, 
and the responsibility for, ray and much 
misery which would, in the European pattern, 
have remained local misery and local abuse, 
sheltered and constrained in fixed and individuated 
social and national forms. The American free- 
dom to move about had been developed to a great 
extent before too serious political crystallizations 


and| had occurred. This freedom of physical motion 


had paralleled and in part had influenced a similar 
social mobility, a relative freedom of movement 
within the social structure. 

There was a certain picture of America which 
had been produced very often by various combina- 
tions of the words transportation, mobility, unity, 
and the ideas they suggested. Yet it was curious 
that no matter how modern the content of the 
words and how actual the discussion, this picture 


and! seemed always to have more to do with the past 
aill than with either the present or the future. In 


terms of human beings one could say that the 
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legendary facility and speed with which, in Amer- 
ica, men had been able to pass from class to class 
while losing touch, in all classes, with both the 
reasons for living and the enjoyment of life, de- 
mand now a revaluation of the class structure 
and of society itself. In terms of automobiles it 
might be possible to say that they had produced 
the necessity for roads, or that they had grown 
with the roads — and were now congesting the 
roads. The great highways in the world of the 
future that people now were demanding had this 
about them: that they would take men in cars very 
fast from one point to a distant point but without 
permitting them to touch the reality of the land 
and regions and life they traversed. The life of 
the country, like the Indians along the great roads 
in New Mexico and Arizona, only came to the 
edge of the road to sell the cheaper rugs. The 
airplane or the flying carpet would effectuate our 
translation with greater rapidity and far greater 
honesty in that we would have no contact at all 
with the human earth. 

American mobility whether it was evidenced in 
promotion from ofhce boy to fifth vice-president 
of the Bank or in that parody of the vacationists 
which migratory labor provides, or, conversely, in 
the transfer of factories to the source of cheap 
and unorganized workers, no longer was an end 
satisfactory in itself, 


But it was no time to try to plan a new saps. 
and think of the American past. I knew very w 

as I sat there in the car that for every American 
image that came to me there was an insistent claim 
from the world outside America. It was curious 
how my country demanded in its own terms to 
think mainly about itself. That was the only real 
isolationism: the poetic. The oceans kept our 
images American. I had lived, too long probably, 
in France. Cars had carried me too many miles 
through France and through the countries that 
border France. The idea of motion in my mind 
could not be limited to motion in America. That 
I could drive a car from New York to San Fran- 
cisco immediately suggested to me the fact that 
cars in France now carried only the soldiers, only 
the wounded, only the refugees, only those des- 
tined to die; only those granted a reprieve. The 
thought that the destiny of America had seemed, 
and, if we could make it so, would still be luminous, 
only suggested the fact that the light which France 
for centuries had given to the world depended on 
the free existence of Frenchmen whose freedom 
and life were now attacked by the most violent 
hatred the world has known, menaced, on another 
front, by the most ignoble avidity which ever mad- 
dened a Christian people. The thought that there 
was not a region in America with which I did not 
feel identified only proclaimed the A a 4 of 
refusing identification with regions abroad where 
men had this resemblance to Americans: they had 
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not found the solution to the problem of living 
justly in a human society but they had not accepted 
the false solutions: they still hoped in God, or in 
intelligence, or in generosity, and some of them 
hoped in all three. 

ut blue paint over the parking lights. A man 
on che road could see me coming but I[ could see 
nothing but what you can see when you walk along 
the road in the dark. I drove out into the village 
street, in the rain, in the dark. Then a doorwa 
opened and behind the door was a curtain to mas 
the light when the door was opened and young 
Raymond came out and Alice, his wife, carrying 
the child. And they said the usual words take 
care of yourself and write. And Raymond got in 
beside me. When I reached the end of the street 
the car was filled with men who were going back 
from leave. They said it’s nice of you to go out 
on a night like this. I followed the edge of the 
road where I could feel the soft side under the 
right wheels and I watched against the sky the 
line of the trees that border the road. It took a 
long time to go the twenty miles. After a while 
we started up the mountain road and then we were 
in the rain clouds but it’s easier to drive uphill 
than down when you can’t see very much. We 
were not late enough to have it make trouble for 
them and when they got to their quarters we found 
some other men from the village and they came 
and stood by the car and said take care of your- 
self. They said it’s a good thing you’re going to 
America this isn’t much of a place to be in but 
don’t forget us. Raymond said don’t forget to 
cover the artichokes before they freeze and thanks 
for the ride and don’t forget us. 

A few days iater I drove the car down to Mar- 
seilles and sold it and got on a boat and came 
home. I know there are Christian communities 
isolated from the world and everybody knows 
what virtues justify them in their retirement and 
the reversibility of their merits. But I do not 
know how it works out when you do not live that 
way. Perhaps the story of Martha does not just 
mean that she did the house work and that it’s all 
right to be a servant or a clerk. Perhaps it is a 
very exceptional thing to be granted to choose the 
better way. Perhaps it is difreult for an individual 
to retire from the world unless he is sure what he 
is doing, and =a for a nation it just is not 
possible at all. Perhaps the heaviest and the 
dirtiest and the most cruel work has to be done 
and has to be shared in. I did not know when 
I left France. I think I am beginning to know now. 


To forget 


Well Mr. you saw those two and I’m sorry to 
keep you waiting. They bought the blue sedan 
and you know we have a choice of four colors but 
I would not ask you to take the red because for spe- 
cial reasons that costs more but all our paint is 
there to stay and now is there anything else on your 
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mind? Well I said, I’ve made up my mind I will tak 
the black sedan with the red wheels. I’ve thought jj 
over it’s not very big but nine times out of te, 
my wife and I will be driving alone in it and Mr 
Gregg we will drive through the Holland Tunne 
and down to Washington and through Virginj; 
to Memphis and down the Mississippi to Vicks 
burg and we'll cross into Louisiana and into Texa 
through the oil fields and then we'll drive North 
into the plains and we’ll drive in circles through 
the early corn and along the Great Lakes and 
we'll pass through Vincennes and Prairie du Chie 
and Eau Claire and Laramie. We'll drive iy 
circles through the desert trying to forget, and in 
the old days America was very far from every. 
thing and it was possible to forget Europe and to 
oppose Europe and our people built up this country 
and planned a life in it that would have no con. 
nection with that in the old countries and there 
would be no wars except when we wanted some. 
thing and took land from the Indians and then 
from the Mexicans and then from the Spanish and 
fought against England and fought for four years 
most bitterly between ourselves. The world nar. 
rowed and instead of fighting here we fought the 
Great War abroad but that was an error and 
would not happen again. But the world narrowed 
still more and now there is a Greater Great War 
and we are not fighting in it but our hearts are 
torn and I don’t know Mr. Gregg whether | can 
forget my friends in France and prove to myself 
that the world is not one world but I will buy the 
black sedan with the red wheels and drive round 
in circles and get many miles per gallon of gas and 
try to forget it all and heaven help all of us Mr. 
Gregg for we are confused, and we don’t know 
what we are betraying and our hearts are sad. 

















For the Despairing Dead 
(“Aux Morts Désespérés”’ ; translated by Henry Rago) 
Our grieving is so great the sun is strange 
O God! we long forgot its benison 
From what lost history do these rays appear 
What legend of innocence? Their gossamer 
Covers no grave where these our dead have gone 


These the despairing dead who would not yield 
Remember yet the pain in which they bled 


Thronged in our hearts so many sleepless dead 
And from their blood the wild eternal cry 
Wrested by slaves 

Life shadowed by a dark enormous dread. 


Not pain but the injustice done 

Is their despair 

Not hardship—but the heartless cold 
Not death—but being unconsoled 
The silence is accomplice and betrayer. 


Raissa MaritAIN. 
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This is not a sporadic revival of handicraft, to 
fare up and die out. For nine years the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts has passed 
the acid test. Its products sell because everything 
it accepts for sale must be useful, “something 
people really want.”’ It isn’t big business, and 
never should be; but emphatically it has paid. It 
has added to incomes from stony farms, helped to 
educate children, met taxes, shingled leaky roofs. 





buy the Its value in human salvage cannot be measured, 
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the filling of once idle hours and the new interest 
in life ame to the able-bodied as well as to the 
and aged. 

New Hampshire now ranks with our most im- 
portant handicraft regions: with the pioneers in 
the southern highlands, extending from Virginia 
into Georgia and Alabama, and with the Indian 
communities of the Southwest. An annual appro- 
priation by the Legislature—New Hampshire 
being the only state to make such a grant—has 
contributed to the League’s success. Other states 
have studied the system, and Vermont and Maine 
already have adopted it, though they lack financial 
support from their legislatures. Last summer 
Ontario and Nova Scotia sent representatives to 
the League’s fair at Durham, which drew an 
attendance of more than 10,000, largest in its 
history. This year the fair will be housed in 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., from August 
12 to 17. 

It all started with a flock of sheep owned by 
the sort of summer people who had come to New 
England’s rescue when whaling, ship building, and 
textile mills declined. On their place at Sandwich, 
in the foothills of the White Mountains, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge of Brookline, Mass., 
Were pasturing a flock of sheep. It occurred to 
them that a better use might be made of the flock 





wood carving and iron work followed. A popular 
tearoom was stocked with attractive handicraft 
work and manned by volunteers. Sales mounted. 

Governor Winant took note, persuaded the 
Legislature that a scheme so successful in Sand- 
wich ought to work elsewhere, and in 1931 an 
appropriation of $10,000, since continued, was 
voted to organize the League. New Hampshire 
thus became the first state to recognize such a proj- 
ect. A Federal allotment for instruction, obtained 
through the State Board of Education, followed. 


Sales quadrupled 


The scheme worked so well that the League’s 
$8,000 sales in 1932 have been more than quad- 
rupled. Today 1,000 craftsmen are busy in barns, 
woodsheds, attics and kitchens. The articles they 
make have a definite flavor, a personality; and 
customers at the League shops frequently ask, 
“Where did that come from?” Or, “Who made 
it?’’ There is a story in almost every piece. 

You learn that those neat soapstone tiles to 
hold hot dishes are turned by a victim of infantile 
paralysis. A former stair-builder whose hand- 
hewn balusters and newel posts are no longer in 
demand produces gumwood bowls and applewood 
knife-and-fork handles. Mill workers who re- 
turned to farming when plants closed down are 
making metal ware, new support which 
farms alone did not give. In New Hampshire it 
is all individual work at home—unlike the plan of 
Vermont Native Industries, where farmers find 
part-time employment in local factories. 

Still in his prime as a craftsman is the octo- 
genarian who in the course of a wood-carving 
career had mastered crafts ranging from violin 
carving to work in stone and metal. Some of his 
pitchers and porringers have the charm and grace- 
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ful simplicity of Paul Revere’s. One woman found 
her handicraft in her own back yard. An orna- 
ment on a 100-year-old heirloom sewing-basket 
started her gathering tiny hemlock cones, seed 
ods, burs, acorns, even weeds. Instructed in design 
y a League teacher, she groups, colors and mounts 
these ‘wood pretties” in attractive costume jew- 
elry and plaques. Sales have helped to educate 
her three children. 

Longfellow’s village blacksmith is again to be 
seen in New Hampshire. Fire-forks, tray stands, 
door hinges are wrought on once-rusting anvils. 
The woman buyer of a summer place discovered 
an abandoned forge on her property and learned 
that her hired man was a former smith. Follow- 
ing designs of Colonial ironwork obtained from a 
museum, he has become a master craftsman whose 
products find ready sale. 


In a country institution lay a teamster, both legs 
amputated as a result of illness. The whittling 
with which he passed the long hours was encour- 
aged, and he began to carve horses and oxen with 
hay carts and logging sleds. His work is on a par 
with the wooden figures American travelers used 
to bring home from the Black Forest, and he can- 
not supply the demand. Equally busy is a school 
janitor whose skilled knife has carved as many 
breeds of dogs as you will find at the national 
show, along with horses and birds. Students bring 
him photographs of their pets, and he makes life- 
like reproductions in a 

One girl has developed an original process of 
tooling leather by which she executes portraits on 
portfolio covers, from photographs. Another 
carves figures and dresses them in costumes copied 
from old paintings. A boy of 11 weaves ash splits 
into chair seats. Ingenuity in the use of materials 
often is displayed, such as that of the man who 
makes paper cutters from old piano keys. Another 
carver lets his material suggest the product, as 
when he found a piece of wood whose grain, 
rubbed down, reproduced the lines of a horse’s ribs. 

Nine years ago few of these clever people were 
creatively at work. The talent was there and the 
will, but the potential craftsmen were scattered, 
isolated. Many did not know what was salable 
and they lacked training in design and color. It 
was the organization of the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts that tapped the well- 
springs. 

A governing council, unpaid, was set up under 
the presidency of Mrs. Coolidge, with head- 
quarters at Concord. They hired a full-time direc- 
tor and teachers. The present director is Davis R. 
Campbell, graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire and the Harvard Graduate School of 
Design. Shops are established in strategic loca- 
tions; the League’s sign and trademark, a little 
white house with a red chimney, marks 18 shops 
now. Some of the shops are quartered in a life- 
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size reproduction of the trademark. The marke 
was studied, overproduction prevented and special, 
ties exchanged. The League charges 20 percent 
on sales (18 for the local group overhead, 2 fo, 
statewide administration). Where tools are fyy. 
nished to a craftsman he pays for them out of his 
earnings. 

A jury passes on all products. That is why yoy 
will find no gimcracks, no “gift shoppe” trashy 
novelties, nothing that is not truly useful and, 
creditable piece of handicraft. If a craftsmay 
should turn out gew-gaws marked “Souvenir of; 
New Hampshire,” to sell to tourists, he woul 
have to leave the League and market them him. 
self. Minds are spoken freely in these jury ses. 
sions, as in the New England town meetings th 
resemble. Below-standard work is never accep 
but those who fail are aided in making the grade, 

Materials are almost entirely from within the 
state. They dig clay for Old Dover pottery and 
quarry the gray soapstone which takes a finish like 
satin. They mine in local hillsides semi-precious 
stones for jewelry: rose and amethyst quarty, 
aquamarine, green and golden beryl, garnet. They 
save old clothes to be woven into hooked rug, 
The woods are no longer left to the lumberman; 
men deft with carving tool and lathe scour them 
for choice specimens of birch, maple, pine, oak and 
wild cherry. For the basket makers they yield 
ash, birch roots and the stems of tough shrubs, 
such as the Indians used. Maple sap is run and 
herbs are gathered, for kitchen handicrafts are 
not neglected. 


Design stays home, too 


Nor does design stray far from home. Occa 
sionally League directors import ideas from Old 
England, as the colonists did. Mostly they and 
their teaching staffs advise craftsmen to look to 
their own surroundings for designs, though en- 
couraging original adaptations. 

New ideas pop up in the group discussions, sug: 
gested by volunteer scouts who visit other sections 
or range through museums and colonial records. 
How about stained glass? they ask. Or a revival 
of the half-lost art of netting, such as is required 
for a four-post canopy? Would carved walking 
sticks appeal to the hiker through New Hamp 
shire hills and to the collector? Let whittlers try 
their hands at sets of jackstraws in the form of 
tools and weapons, and at peg boards and spinning 
tops. Why not reinforce the violin makers of the 
state by carvers of other instruments? Music hath 
charms to carry one through a long winter. 

Thus the shops are stocked with articles for 
which a demand !ias been anticipated or prov 
Their market is found in summer people—tourists 
as well as residents. Nowadays, thanks to skiing, 
there are winter visitors too. League products 
are priced at from 5 cents to $500, within reach 
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of all. Except for mail orders and those placed at 
exhibits, such as that which the League has staged 
at the New York World’s Fair, very little is sold 
outside the state. In New Hampshire, as else- 
where, handicraft continues a rural movement and 
is encouraged as such. In the cities, its former 
stronghold, it is now chiefly recreational and 
therapeutic. 

New Hampshire summer homes in increasin 
number are being furnished with native handicratt 
in character with their environment. The antique 
hunt is still on, though with diminishing returns; 
but new things made in the old way are beginning 
to out-rival heirlooms. Instead of furniture with 
wormholes, or hooked rugs with the ingrained 
dust of a century, buyers are contenting themselves 
with far less expensive articles of fine craftsman- 
ship made only yesterday. And the craftsmen are 
making articles for their own homes, for there is 
no satisfaction like that given by something you 
yourself have made. 

At the annual midsummer fair the craftsmen 
talk shop and practice it. They bring their tools 
and let people “watch the wheels go ’round.” 
Patterned mittens and mufilers spring from swift 
needles, and warm coverings from quilting frames. 
Bright-hued strips of cloth are braided and coiled 
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into rugs. Lumps of clay become jars and jugs 
and bowls under the potter’s touch. The clang 
of the blacksmith’s hammer alternates with the 
tap of the silversmith’s. Amid shavings are 
chairs, tables, banjo stools, trays, bread and cheese 
boards in the form of maple leaves or pigs or 
turtles, baskets for Spdadia and laundry. 
Miniature well buckets and sak boxes hold cig- 
arettes. Replicas of shed doors contain message 
pads. All manner of things for the fireplace are 
there—tongs, hearth brushes, driftwood blaze. 
Even the ancient crafts of the bowyer and fletcher 
provide bows and arrows for archery revivalists. 

Here is no church-fair atmosphere, no idea that 
it is a charity worthy of support. There is no 
pressure to buy. Visitors from many states come 
it is a charity worthy of support. There is no 

‘‘A craftsman’’—this definition is a New Hamp- 
shire woman’s—‘‘is one who has found the work 
he likes best to do, and will still do it whether he 
is paid in full by the time-clock or not, for the 
love of it and the feel of a growing piece under 
his hand.” Yet the joy of creation languishes 
without appreciation. And it thrives more easily 
when it fills a material as well as a spiritual need. 
That is why the arts and crafts flourish in New 
Hampshire today. 


Progress in Education and Truth 





The basic philosophy of the new education is 
unacceptable, but some of its methods are good. 





By Sister Joseph Mary, S.S.J. 


ciple of progressive education holds as 
basic the doctrine that doing is more 
fundamental and real than being. According to 
this philosophy, known as experimentalism, doing 
not only is prior to being, but “creates” it. Mind, 
“a kind of doing and not a kind of being,” is what 
it is because our experience has been what it has. 
“Mind is something built in the very process of 
experiencing. Had our experiences been different, 
our minds also would have been different.” 
Man’s experience, says this philosophy, is the 
measure of all things; it is the ultimate source of 
truth. Truth is the result of man’s progressive 
reconstruction of experience. Truth itself, there- 
fore, is in continual reconstruction, ever changing 
and changed to meet the requirements of a 
changed and changing science and society. Truth 
does not guide us: we guide it. We do not dis- 
cover it: we fashion it. Objective truth and Eter- 
nal Truth do not exist. Ends change. 


T HE philosophy which is the informing prin- 


These conclusions lead the philosophy of ex- 
perience to the concept which is at the very heart 
of its doctrine—the idea of democracy. The 
“unfettered competition of truths” is “the very 
essence of a democratic society.” (I quote from 
Dr. A. C. Pegis’ accurate analysis of this phil- 
osophy of democracy as represented in a little 
book, “The Higher Learning In a Democracy,”’ 
written by Harry D. Gideonse. Dr. Pegis’ article, 
“Higher Education and Irrationalism,’ is in the 
March, 1939, issue of Thought.) “To crystallize 
truths into Truth,”’ says Mr. Gideonse, “‘is to ar- 
rest a process of intellectual growth that is the 
basis of the democratic process.” To accept any 
objective norm in the building of truth would be 
to deny democracy. We do not know what the 
next generation will need to believe. The whole 
burden of creating, with the scientific method as 
the instrument, an ever new and changing truth 
devolves upon man. The essence of democracy 
consists in his being in no way bound in this un- 
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dertaking by any hint of preexisting and enduring 
truth. 

The child who is to be formed by such experi- 
encing is, in terms of the contemporary organismic 
psychology which many experimentalists have 
adopted, organic with his environment. His very 
personality comes into being by way of his ex- 
perience, his interaction with his environment. 
Apart from his environment, he is a mere ab- 
straction. 


Kinds of progressive education 


There are different grades of progressive edu- 
cation. In this paper, I am analyzing only the 
one which exemplifies in theory and as far as possi- 
ble in practice this philosophy of experience. To 
this kind only, I think, is it proper to apply with- 
out qualification the title of progressive education. 
Any other type is either just a modification of this 
one or something essentially different improperly 
styled progressive education. 

Progressive education, therefore, as I am using 
the term, represents in practice certain applica- 
tions of the principles of experimentalism. Be- 
cause of the varying grades of progressive educa- 
tion mentioned above, it will be understood that 
the picture of progressive education I intend to 
paint will not be equally true of every school 
which calls itself a progressive school. 

In the progressive school, experience, or doing, 
is essential. If the child’s very personality and 
intelligence are the product of his experience, then 
experience not knowledge, activity not listening, 
must be of the essence of his education. Some 
years ago a Catholic young woman who, although 
not grasping fully the experimentalist philosophy 
implicit in the curriculum, was teaching in a pro- 
gressive school had occasion to explain to a visitor 
to the school the daily program of activity in 
which the children participated. When she had 
finished, the visitor said quietly, “Oh, I see: 
pragmatism in action.” 

In that particular school, which was quite un- 
intentionally saved from the logical consequences 
of its philosophy by the common sense of its direc- 
tor, the children were engaged in group projects 
representing the chief occupational activities of 
man. The kindergarten built a typical city com- 
munity, the first grade, a farm, the second and 
third grades, a coal mining community. One year 
the fourth grade studied the steel industry. The 
fifth and sixth grades constructed of earth on the 
cement floor of a large unused room a map of the 
United States about ten by twenty feet in size. In 
an atmosphere of considerable freedom the chil- 
dren read, studied, discussed and built. Reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, composition were learned as 
they were needed to advance the development of 
the projects. In all the work, child experiencing 
was the touchstone. The teacher was a friendly 
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guide who stimulated and encouraged—and, jt 
must be confessed, at times restrained—the chil. 
dren’s activity. As intimated above, this school 
was considered somewhat conservative in that it 
directed the children’s thinking and activities into 
previously planned projects and study. 

In all this experiencing, the young person who 
is the center of it all is the ‘‘whole child.” Pro. 
gressive education emphasizes always that not a 
disembodied intellect but the child with body, im. 
agination and emotions is being developed; that 
the physical, the esthetic, the social-moral con. 
siderations are as important as the intellectual. 

It always seems to me that the “whole child” 
of progressive education could be graphically rep. 
resented by a circular disk divided into sectors 
of varying sizes. Some aspects of the child’s per. 
sonality, it is true, are conceded to be more sig. 
nificant than others, but all are on the same level 
of “nye 9 The differences among his powers are 
those of degree, not of kind. There is no recogni- 
tion of a hierarchy, with intellect and will at the 
apex. A truer representation of the whole child 
might be found in the figure of a cone, the lower 
powers greater in number, the rational powers 
of intellect and will at the peak. The experi 
mentalist conception reduces the intellect to the 
same level as that of the sensory powers. It is 
opposed to an intellectualistic idea of the child. 

I once heard a well-known educator, a man of 
high intelligence, give a lecture to a group of 
teachers on the subject of the whole child as ex 
emplifying an organismic psychology. 

“The child-as-a-whole,” he exclaimed with 
fervor, “goes out to the arithmetic. He thinks 
as truly,” he added earnestly, “with his hand and 
his foot as with his head.” 

We all know, of course, that there does exist 
“thinking” of such quality as to bear the mark of 
being the work of some other part of man than 
his intellect. A theory of education should 
scarcely encourage it. If carried to its logical 
conclusions, the experimentalist interpretation of 
the whole child would come dangerously near to 
such a conclusion. 


The integrated curriculum 


The conception of the whole child demands as 
its corollary what is known as the integrated cur- 
riculum. We have heard much of the necessity of 
breaking down the traditional subject-matter 
lines, of integrating learning about projects or 
centers of learning. This arrangement works in 
the kindergarten and perhaps in the first and sec 
ond grades, when children see things in wholes 
only because their powers of analysis are as yet 
undeveloped. Beyond that, certainly by the time 
the child reaches the fourth or fifth grade, sub 
ject matter lines necessarily begin to reappear 
reason of the abstractive and discursive nature 
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of the human intellect. Progressive educators in 
their over-integration of the curriculum commit 
what may be called the “sin of angelism.” At 
the same time that they are degrading man’s 
powers by ignoring their hierarchial order, they 
unwittingly ascribe to him powers of angelic intel- 
ligence. Again it is the idea of the whole child 
organic with his environment which is the cause of 
their error, which results in making man’s pow- 
ers at one and the same time angelic in power and 
sensory in nature. 

The doctrines of the whole child and of the 
over-integrated curriculum must not, then, be sur- 
prised to face the recurrent charge of irrational- 
ism. 

The outcome of the child’s experiencing 
through the medium of the integrated curriculum 
is to be the integrated personality. ‘Thoughtful 
purposing’’ is one of the chief means to be used 
in attaining this end. Dr. Kilpatrick’s conception 
of thoughtful purposing has much to commend it. 
Progressive educators, as one of their greatest 
claims to recognition, profess to teach children 
how to think. 

There is just one point I should like to make in 
this connection. Dr. Adler, in his “How To 
Read a Book,” points out that thinking takes 
place during one or the other of the two activities 
of instruction and discovery. 


In the history of education, men have always dis- 
tinguished between instruction and discovery as 
sources of knowledge. Instruction occurs when one 
man teaches another through speech or writing. We 
can, however, gain knowledge without being taught. 
If this were not the case, and every teacher had to 
be taught what he in turn teaches others, there 
would be no beginning in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Hence, there must be discovery—the process 
of learning something by research, by investigation, 
or by reflection, without being taught. 


He goes on to say that there are two errors fre- 
uently made concerning the “art of thinking.” 
he second one is the one I am concerned with 
here: 


The other error is made by those who write about 
the art of thinking as if it were identical with the 
art of discovery. The outstanding example of this 
error, and ome which has tremendously influenced 
American education, is John Dewey’s “How We 
Think.” This book has been the bible for thou- 
sands of teachers who have been trained in our 
schools of education. Professor Dewey limits his 
discussion of thinking to its occurrence in learning 
by discovery. 


That, I think, is what progressive education 
tends to do. Thoughtful purposing is made to be 
tty the only occasion of genuine thinking. 

rogressive education minimizes the importance 
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of the thinking we do “when we read a book or 
listen to a lecture.” 


In overemphasizing discovery, the progressive 
educator ends by underestimating the wisdom of 
the past and, in keeping with his philosophy of 
changing truth, by exalting the contemporary and 
the changing. Belief in “democracy in thought 
and action”’ is the logical and actual result. 

May we revert for a moment to the notion of 
integration of personality which is the aim to be 
attained by thoughtful purposing? It seems nec- 
essary at least to mention that the conception of 
the nature of the person to be integrated is a sad- 
ly incomplete one. It includes no knowledge of 
man’s rational nature, his fallen nature, his su- 
pernature. The integration of personality is an 
integration in terms of an organismic interpreta- 
tion of the child as an integral part of his physical 
and social environment. 

We see, then, that the notions of the whole 
child, active experience, the integrated curriculum 
and thoughtful purposing for the integration of 
personality are in practice essential marks of 
progressive education. So far I have emphasized 
only the individual aspect, that of the develop- 
ment of the child. 

Progressive education is characterized by its 
insistence on the development of the child in so- 
ciety by way of group living and shared activities. 
The school is to be an embryonic society and, 
specifically, an embryonic democracy, in the ex- 
perimentalist interpretation of the word. The 
school is a place in which the child may participate 
in the democracy of thought and conduct already 
mentioned. He is to learn democracy both as a 
way of life and a theory of government. Pro- 
gressive education rises to its full stature only in 
its exemplification of the phrase, “the child and 
democracy” or “democracy and education.” 


W hat is good in it 


Up to this point in this paper, progressive edu- 
cation has been pictured as almost completely un- 
acceptable in theory and practice. In so far as 
progressive education consistently exemplifies the 
philosophy of experience, it is to rejected. Never- 
theless, we find in it some acceptable methods of 
teaching. The reason for this apparent con- 
tradiction is quite simple. The children who are 
doing “‘the doing” in progressive schools have not, 
after all, been fashioned by their experimentalist 
interpreters, but by God. They are His crea- 
tures, with a soul and a body, with powers, ra- 
tional and sensitive. By consequence, therefore, 
of necessary and inescapable inconsistency, the 
philosagity falas quietly outwitted by human na- 
ture, progressive education represents certain 
valid ways of teaching. 


In progressive schools the activity 


rogram 
makes inevitable a certain amount of 


reedom. 
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When this is genuine freedom and not license, it is 
conducive to the development of initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and proper self-assurance. In the 
children’s pursuing the constructive work and 
needed study in connection with their projects, 
we find a deep interest, an absorption in their 
work, intelligent group discussion, a growing 
habit of suspended judgment and of independent 
thinking. Progressive education, although it does 
not believe that children are rational beings, in 
practice repeatedly treats them as such. Accord- 
ing to Father Lindworsky, the intelligent follow- 
ing up of such interests constitutes a proper source 
of exercise of the will. 

In fact, emphasis on the self activity of the child 
when understood as a characteristic of his nature 
and not as an expression of a philosophy of ex- 
perience is in accord with all principles of good 
teaching. Again, a certain amount of flexibility n 
subject matter is necessary. The danger lies in 
not recognizing that in progressive education 
these principles of teaching, which are certainly 
in accord with the nature of the child, are made 
to be the instruments of an erroneous philosophy. 

We find in progressive schools an emphasis on 
‘attendant learnings,’ that is, on the attitudes 
and appreciations to be developed in the pursuit 
of the thing being directly learned. This is a cor- 
rect principle of teaching. 

Progressive education is not unique in exempli- 
fying these principles of method. It is to be com- 
mended, however, for not being satisfied to allow 
them to remain ignored or forgotten. They are 
in actual application more or less successfully in 
most progressive schools. They thoroughly ac- 
ford with principles of Christian education. 


Because of the fact that, except for an under- 
standable inconsistency, progressive education 
both in theory and in practice is an expression of 
the philosophy of experimentalism, I think we 
may not logically speak of a “Catholic progres- 
sive school.” The contradiction inherent in this 
expression has become patent in the past two years. 
Until a few years ago, it seemed possible to point 
out some of the acceptable principles of method 
of progressive education without specifying in 
detail every principle which we rejected. The 
numerous challenges which have been thrown at 
progressive education since the April, 1938, meet- 
ing of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators have made it wise to distinguish 
sharply our points of essential disagreement. If I 
have seemed to emphasize these points rather 
than the valid in the methods of progressive edu- 
cation, it is because I am convinced that at the 
present time it is advisable to do just that. This 
need not prevent our following the admonition 
in the encyclical on Christian ideation to gather 
and turn to profit whatever there is of real worth 
in the systems and methods of our modern times. 


June 14, 1940 








Views &F ‘Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 











An Open Letter 


AM interrupting the series of three articles discussing 
I pacifism which began in last week’s issue of THE Com- 
MONWEAL to treat of a cognate subject suggested by an 
article by the Reverend John S. Kennedy, published in 
the May 30 issue of the Catholic Transcript, Hartford, 
Connecticut, to whom the following open letter jis 
addressed. 

Dear Father Kennedy: I very heartily agree with much, 
perhaps with most, of the opinions expressed by you in 
your department of the Catholic Transcript yesterday; 


but at the same time I so strongly believe that there is a 


tendency in your method of presenting your opinions that 
is dangerously liable to be misunderstood, and even of 
being turned against the Church itself, that I feel I should 
point out what I mean, for your consideration. The thing 
I mean is the way in which you so very strongly, and in 
great detail, arraign your own nation, the United States, 
as being guilty of the same trespasses against the laws of 
God as are Hitler and his nazified nation. You say: 
“What right have we to arraign him, when we ourselves 
are guilty of the same trespasses, when we commit sins 
the same in nature but lesser in degree? The very faults 
of which Hitler is guilty, grossly, damnably guilty, we 
have ourselves sanctioned, have even proclaimed to be the 
new, the better way of life.” 

But your statement is wrong on one very vital point. 
Hitler’s sins and trespasses, beginning as personal or party 
or merely group ideas and methods, became organically, 
legally united to the central law of Germany after Hitler 
gained supreme power. In the United States our groups 
who teach gross atheism or poisonous agnosticism or sinful 
educational ideas and methods or immoral doctrines and 
practices are not sanctioned by the fundamental laws and 
institutions of this nation. If they were sanctioned, it 
would have been absolutely impossible for our American 
Catholic bishops and our popes, from the beginning of 
our national existence until now, to have found the funda- 
mental laws and institutions of the United States quite 
compatible with their loyal acceptance by members of the 
universal Church of Jesus Christ. Therefore the ideas 
and actions of Americans that are “the same in nature, 
but lesser in degree” than those prevailing in Hitler's 
Germany (or Stalin’s communized Russia, or Mussolini’s 
fascist Italy) are the ideas and action of individuals and 
groups of individuals; they are NOT officially or in their 
essence national. And against them have been and are 
still arrayed all the organized individual efforts of other 
groups within the nation, primarily the Catholic Church 
in the United States, and her children, who strive to 
follow the laws of God, and all the laws of their nation 
which do not run counter to God’s laws, being guided in 
their course by the bishops of the Church. 

From this point of view—which until I am shown 
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otherwise by competent Catholic authority I must main- 
tain to be sound—we are not nationally in the same boat 
with Hitler (or Mussolini or Stalin or Teachers’ College 
at Columbia or the birth controllers or the author of the 
detestable “Kitty Foyle” or the anti-Semites or the Ku 
Klux Klan or any other group or any individual, no mat- 
ter how numerous or powerful such groups or individuals 
may be); we have not nationally sanctioned “the very 
faults of which Hitler is guilty,” we have not nationally 
proclaimed them as you say we have done as constituting 
“the new, the better way of life.” 

The distinction between the sins and faults of nations, 
as nations, and the sins and faults of groups of national 
citizens and subjects, or individual citizens or subjects 
(or slaves, as in Russia) is absolutely vital to sound think- 
ing, and therefore to sound propaganda for the Catholic 
Church. Since our American nation is not officially com- 
mitted, as nazi Germany is, to ideas and ways of govern- 
ment, education, racial and religious doctrines absolutely 
incompatible with Catholicism (any more than Great 
Britain and France, Poland, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, 
are), the United States, as a nation, or any other nation 
not yet officially, legally committed to nazi or communist 
doctrine, is not open to the same sweeping condemnation 
that must be meted out on nazi Germany and communist 
Russia by any Catholic publicist. 

If Catholic American publicists do so condemn their 
own nation unqualifiedly—especially those who being 
ordained, commissioned teachers of Catholic doctrine bear 
a heavier responsibility than lay publicists—are they not 
using a weapon that has been, and will be, turned against 
the Church, with disastrous effect upon minds not strong 
enough to keep basic distinctions and definitions operative 
when their emotions are violently stirred? Many popes 
and bishops and priests and uncountable laymen of the 
Catholic Church have committed horrible sins against the 
laws of God and the Church, God’s agency among man- 
kind; as Catholic historians, yes, and Catholic saints and 
popes and bishops and priests most sorrowfully acknowl- 
edge. Those sins and faults have been and today still are 
fallaciously used as the most potent popular argument 
possible to be found to impute the sins and follies and 
faults of members, or groups, within the Church to the 
Church herself. The success of such methods led to many 
revolutionary heresies; to the Albigensian horrors; to the 
subversive spiritual outbreak in Franciscanism; to the 
Lutheran rebellion. Such methods powerfully aided the 
extreme anti-God wings of the French revolution and the 
Garibaldi revolution in Italy; and, in our day, they fanned 
and kept blazing the destructive fires of the fascist, nazi 
and communist revolutions and attempts at revolution. 

It is true, of course, that only the Catholic Church, and 
no human race or nation or class, has its fundamental 
laws and constitution guaranteed, nay, directly given by 
Almighty God; hence, all nations are inherently liable to 
become substantially and not merely accidentally or par- 
tially sinful. Yes; but there are degrees in all things, save 
in God alone, and unless or until the nation of the United 
States, in its fundamental laws and constitution, officially 
adopts the same anti-God doctrine that Russia has, or 
Germany has, and which is implicit though as yet not 
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explicit in fascist Italy, we should not lump ourselves, 
as a nation, with Hitler’s nazi Germany, or with Stalin’s 
Russia. 

If Catholic publicists continue to make use of this 
perilous method of broad, sweeping, all-inclusive false 
condemnation of this nation as being guilty as @ mation of 
the same crimes and faults as Hitler’s Germany, soon 
there will come publicly into action much criticism and 


- condemnation of the Catholic Church itself, now being 


expressed privately, and sometimes even publicly, by many 
powerful groups and individuals in this country, skillfully 
assisted by communist and nazi and fascist agents and 
sympathizers. The false yet plausible charge that the 
Church is allied with fascism is being widely spread ; also 
that it is quite prepared to accept the nazi system in return 
for certain face-saving concordats. The Ku Klux Klan is 
riding again, telling its dupes that American Catholics 
are tied to a foreign sovereign who in turn is tied up with 
the fascists and nazis by treaties and by similarity of 
authoritarian doctrines. 

With the crushing defeat by Hitler of his active foes— 
which now may be imminent—not only will Catholic 
organization and social action be destroyed or diminished 
to ineffectiveness in France, Belgium, Holland, Poland, 
England, Scotland and Wales; but also they would soon 
suffer the same fate in Ireland. Hitler no doubt would 
permit his Irish Republican Army agents to offer the 
Bishops of Ireland a concordat, or status, permitting 
purely spiritual exercise of Church sacraments; but how 
long would such a status last under nazi domination? And 
what will be the effect of a nazi-communist triumph in 
Europe on mission fields throughout the world, so de- 
pendent until yesterday upon the Catholics of France, 
Ireland, Holland, Belgium and pre-nazi Germany? How 
many of the (so-called) South and Central American 
Republics may not speedily be directly or indirectly con- 
trolled in anti-Catholic policies from Moscow, Berlin and 
fascist Rome? What will be the fate of Spanish Catholi- 
cism, now strong, if the nazi-fascist anti-Church element 
in Spain is given the full support of Berlin and Rome? 
And what of Portugal if the Nazis conquer all Europe? 
And what of our own small Catholic body in the United 
States, now called upon to make up for the loss of Church 
support in the conquered or dominated lands and peoples 
at present under Hitler, or menaced by his further 
triumphs? 

We should ask ourselves these questions in all serious- 
ness; not in mere alarm, or the “hysteria” denounced by 
Colonel Lindbergh ; but still less in the colossal indifference 
holding so many Americans unawakened to realities; and 
far less still in the spirit that clings so foolishly to the vain 
belief that the United States of America and its institu- 
tions and the institutions now enjoying liberty of action 
under the protection of our fundamental laws, especially 
the Catholic Church, can escape all consequences save 
momentary set-backs or minor handicaps or annoyances, 
no matter what happens in the war in Europe and Asia. 

If the Allied nations, even at the twelfth hour, succeed 
in defeating Hitler, we of the United States must still 
face the further developments of the world revolution, 
of which the nazi and communist and fascist revolutions 




























and wars are merely the horrible sigas and omens; but we 
shall be granted time to prepare ourselves in deeper ways 
even than by mighty military armaments to face the 
future; but if the Allies are utterly overthrown, the prog- 
ress of that world revolution against the United States, 
and amongst us, through a myriad agencies, will be imme- 
diately and tremendously enhanced. 

We cannot face either phase of our future, after the 
European war is at least temporarily ended, with confi- 
dence based upon faith in our value as a nation if millions 
of our citizens seriously believe that as a nation we are 
just as guilty of sin and folly, so far as the nature of sin 
and folly are concerned, though as yet in a lesser degree— 
as your article of yesterday states—as Hitler’s nazified 
Germany. I feel assured with complete inner assurance 
that despite your language you do not believe or wish to 
teach what your words of yesterday so directly say. But 
you have said them, Other Catholic publicists have said 
similar, even identical, things. You and they should realize 
the frightful danger of what you say being regarded as 
Catholic doctrine, not personal opinion; and, therefore, 
when you arraign your own country you should distin- 
guish more carefully and consistently between what consti- 
tutes national sins and the sins of groups and individuals. 
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Love for Love 
ONGREVE'S “Love for Love” given by the Players 
Club for its fifteenth revival is a period piece, yet 
it is extraordinarily up to date. For periods sometimes 
return, and the night clubs of New York, the wits who 
frequent them and the topics they discuss have a strange 
similarity to what went on in the London coffee-houses 
of the reign of William and Mary. The clothes of 
Lucius Beebe, the mots of Dorothy Parker, the wise- 
cracks of George Kaufman, are redolent of the spirit, if 
not encased in the form, which Congreve typifies in his 
most popular comedy. Even though the protagonists of 
“Love for Love” travel in sedan-chairs, rather than in 
limousines, we can see their like any night or early morn- 
ing at El Morocco or Twenty-One. Well, whatever else 
it may be, “Love for Love” is not unexciting. The dia- 
logue, though sometimes scabrous, is witty, the story flows 
along easily, and above it floats the spirit of comedy, in 
the Meredithian phrase, showering the action “with vol- 
leys of silver laughter.” If that laughter is not always 
kindly, it is astringent; it punctures pretense and casti- 
gates folly. Congreve hadn’t a high idea of the virtue 
prevalent in the world of fops and ladies who traveled 
from assignation to assignation in their sedan-chairs, but 
at least he wasn’t a hypocrite. He shows human nature 
in a world of aristocratic privilege from which religion 
had taken its leave. There is cruelty in that world, a 
refinement of phrase combined with an appalling gross- 
ness. Beneath his fine gestures and mincing airs men and 
women are very much the animal. It is odd that Charles 
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Lamb should have defended these plays by declaring they 
are harmless because they have nothing to do with life, 
Perhaps they hadn’t with the life he knew, but today, at 
least in New York, they have a poignant relevancy. 

The Players have given it a very beautiful production 
under the direction and scene designing of Robert Edmond 
Jones, with costumes by Millia Davenport, music com- 
posed and arranged by Macklin Marrow and with a most 
unusual cast. On the distaff side there is Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, whose Angelica is a masterpiece of aristocratic 
comedy; Violet Heming, lovely to look at and alluring 
in manner as Mrs, Frail; Peggy Wood, who adds a sing- 
ing voice to her understanding of Mrs. Foresight ; Dorothy 
Gish, a hoydenish Prue; and Daisy Belmore, excellent 
as the Nurse. On the masculine side there are Bobby 
Clark, as funny and vital a Ben as ever danced a horn- 
pipe; Barry Jones and Leo Carroll, who know how arti- 
ficial comedy should be acted ; Dudley Digges and Thomas 
Chalmers, splendid as the two old men; Edgar Stehli, 
amusing as Tattle; Romney Brent, admirable as the 
servant; Herbert Ranson, A. G. Andrews, Paul Parks, 
J. Ascher Smith, Jack Prescott, John Seymour, Neil 
Skinner, Richard Ellington and Jack Benwell, all effective 
in smaller parts. Then there was a fine-voiced singer in 
Evan Evans. The prologue, written by Charles Hanson 
‘Towne, was spoken by Walter Hampden and the epilogue 
by Miss Skinner. All in all one of the Players’ most suc- 
cessful revivals. (At the Hudson Theatre.) 


GRENVILLE VERNON. 


One and Two and Three and 

ATIRES on the racketeer-gangster theme have been 
made before, but “Brother Orchid” is the first film 

to land the leader of a gang in a monastery and leave him 
there to find peace of soul. When Little John Sarto 
(Edward G. Robinson) retires from the protective associa- 
tion “business” and goes abroad to pick up refinement and 
class, he is fleeced so thoroughly in Europe that he returns 
to New York to head his gang again. But in the mean- 
time Humphrey Bogart and the boys have acquired new 
ideas; and dizzy Ann Sothern, blond, sleek, dripping 
with sables and malapropisms, has taken up with a big, 
blustering Texan, Ralph Bellamy, complete with bird- 
calls and yipping. Humphrey and associates take Little 
John for a “ride,” and John wakes up not dead, but Brother 
Orchid in a Floracian Monastery. This hide-out works 
out all right until the good brothers have trouble selling 
their flowers in the city because they don’t belong to 
Humphrey’s protective association. Brother Orchid sees 
his duty and does it. This plot, based on a short story by 
Richard Connell, has been directed by Lloyd Bacon with 
gangster rough stuff and trimmings to entertain knowing 
adults. Violence, fast talk and double entendre contrast 
severely with the peaceful calm of the monastery scenes, 
which are handled with kid gloves; the raucous laugh- 
lines hardly leave one prepared for the serious ending. 
It isn’t quite cricket to compare the new version of 
“A Bill of Divorcement,”’ directed by John Farrow, with 
the old one made in 1932. Hepburn in her first picture, 
Billie Burke all indecision and loveliness, John Barrymore 
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in one of his best performances, the controversial story 
itself, seemed lively, stimulating and important. Now an 
adequate cast, including Maureen O'Hara, Adolphe 
Menjou, Fay Bainter, Herbert Marshall and Dame May 
Whitty, and Clemence Dane’s play about insanity and 
divorce seem unreal, like something left over from last 
century’s Ibsen that was settled long ago. We are no 
longer upset by the plea of the returned insane husband: 
“Let me stay ... just to hear the rustle of your dress, 
the sound of your voice . . . things you’d give a dog,” or 
the finale in which the daughter, already fearing approach- 
ing mental collapse, and the lonely father bang away at 
the piano. Most unconvincing in the new film is the réle 
of the wife; Fay Bainter makes her a sensible woman who, 
realizing her duty, would not walk out on her daughter 
and husband in their hour of need. 

George Sanders continues in “The Saint Takes Over” 
to show perplexed audiences how this modern Robin Hood- 
Raffles-Sherlock Holmes gets his men. Paul Guilfoyle, 
as a stooge for the band of crooks whom the Saint squashes, 
steals the show with his clever performance in naiveté. 

PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 


Books of the Week 
Labor Leader 


The Path I Trod. Terence Vincent Powderly. Columbia. 
50. 
HIS WORK, although labeled an autobiography, is 


rather the author’s apologia pro vita sua, or an 
explanation of his work with the Knights of Labor during 
one of the most tempestuous times in labor’s history. 
Powderly undoubtedly was misunderstood by capital and 
labor alike during his lifetime; he received shabby treat- 
ment not only from the capitalist, as might be expected, 
but also from those sincerely fighting the cause of labor 
and from churchmen. 

Powderly reveals himself (he wouldn’t admit this) as a 
conventional labor leader, sincere, sentimental about the 
workingman, whose rights he never understood reasonably, 
courageous, prejudiced about those things he could not 
comprehend. As mayor of Scranton he was careless about 
civil rights; as General Master Workman of the Knights 
of Labor he fought, and was bitterly fought by, the reac- 
tionaries of the time. 

He was a religious man. A Catholic, he carried on a 
long feud with bishops and priests who refused to under- 
stand the Knights and whose priestly functions he was 
unable to understand. He could not understand why 
men who were fallible, who were prone to prejudice and 
to other failings of men should be allowed in the priest- 
hood. “Frequently it has been said to me: “The priest 
is only a man. . . he has his passions, his habits, his vices 
as well as his virtues... .’ If that is true, then he has no 
right to be a priest.” His lack of factual knowledge is 
evidenced by the following: “How can a man blessed by 
God with the miraculous power the priest lays claim to 
be guilty of wronging his neighborhood ?” 

Many of the clergy denounced the Knights of Labor 
as a secret society. Undoubtedly they were wrong; some 
because in their zeal to protect the faithful they did not 
take the time to understand, some because they were on 
the wrong side of the fence so far as social ideals were 
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concerned. Even when Cardinal Gibbons took up the 
cause of the Knights of Labor and defended the society in 
Rome, Powderly remained bitter. Essentially a kind and 
forgiving man, he could not forgive those from whom he 
expected the example of Christ. 

Mr. Powderly takes a few chapters to explain his posi- 
tion in the matter of the Southwest strike and others in 
which he was accused of selling labor out. He bitterly 
denounces the idea of the closed shop. An ardent opponent 
of socialism, he shows here and there a trace of Henry 
Georgeism, and to his credit envisions the day when work- 
ers will own the means of production. He did not believe 
in profit-sharing as such, but admitted that it might lead 
to worker ownership. 

This is not a literary work. It is an uneducated but 
accomplished man’s defense, sometimes almost pathetic in 
its lack of logic and use of bromides to prove a point. 
Homely philosophy does not enhance its value intellectu- 
ally. It is well edited though, and the editors make good 
use of footnotes to correct errors of fact on the part of the 
author. It is a splendid study of a man who was neither 
genius nor hero, but a visionary who devoted his life to an 
ideal and contributed more than his share to the progress 
of the American labor movement. 

WILLIAM M. CALLAHAN. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Ronsard. Morris Bishop. Oxford. $3.00. 


OUR KINGS he sung; three kings he buried. Gentle- 
man by birth, courtier by training, cleric by pro- 
fession, his muse never made the rough contacts with 
reality that burned the heart of Villon. To Ronsard, the 
forests of his native Vendéme held vistas to an ancient 
world where Pan still cut his pipes and naiads haunted 
the river banks. Yet, though he lived for the classics, he 
lived on the Church. When deafness ended his- apprentice- 
ship in diplomacy, Ronsard was persuaded by his father 
to receive the tonsure as a clerk and proceeded to absorb 
all the Greek culture possible in the University of Paris. 
Henry II gave him the cure of three parishes, for whose 
care Ronsard paid a priest ; and Charles L¥ added a couple 
of abbeys and the Priory of St. Cosme-en-l’Isle near Tours 
where the poet met death with seeming repentance. 

As a boy, scant knowledge of Latin and Greek had 
forced Ronsard to write his verse in French. At the 
University, he was leader of a group—his Pleiad he called 
the seven—who pledged themselves to bring measured 
cadence to the irregularities of French verse. But Ronsard 
is no Chaucer. Chaucer not only wrote English, but wrote 
in terms of an Englishman. The Pleiad’s ambition was 
to live a pseudo-pagan life in French. ‘That delight in the 
classics that troubled not a few of the early Christian 
scholars had come to beautiful but corrupt flower. In 
sixteenth century France, religion became a disguise for 
politics and Ronsard sang of love with piping lust. His 
greatest and sincerest sonnet, that ends “and gather in its 
hour the rose of life,” was wrung from him by Heléne 
when she hurt his middle-aged pride. Professor Bishop’s 
translations are his most feliciteus contribution. His per- 
sistence in identifying each of the poet’s loves is as tedious 
as it is unprofitable. Ronsard’s muse merely demanded 
some petticoat. Not to dismay any reader wary of the 
recondite, index and references are absent. ‘The author’s 
sense of values seems hardly less superficial but more 
flippant than the Pleiad’s; his realism is alert for the 
stench in the corridors of the palace and the verminous 
pates of scholardom. He seems neither to share the rap- 
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ture for the classics nor the underlying reverence for 
Christianity that were real to Ronsard. Is it the greyness 
of modern materialism that makes what Pater calls “an 
exquisite fadedness” appear to Mr. Bishop’s eyes in the 
fresh colors of the spring? 

EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


FICTION 
Before Lunch. Angela Thirkell. Knopf. $2.50. 
HIS BOOK is at once superficial and penetrating. 
A reader not familiar with Mrs. Thirkell’s earlier 
works might pick it up as “hammock reading”; but he 
could not go far into it without detecting a flavor of 
the unusual. 

It tells the story of one Mr. Middleton—architect by 
profession but gentleman farmer by preference—who talks 
deviously and at length; of his wife who listens fondly, 
accustomed to his petulance and undeceived by his tautol- 
ogy ; of his sister who talks with the same lack of direction, 
but with charm and kindness; and of her two stepchildren, 
one abounding in health, one delicate—both of which states 
Mr. Middleton finds equally repulsive. Mr. Middleton’s 
partner comes into the story long enough to contribute 
a complication to its otherwise leisurely movement. 

It isn’t by any means a story of events. Mr. Middleton 
welcomes his sister and her stepchildren to White House 
grudgingly, for he values his privacy. Daphne he remem- 
bers as a practical, noisy girl interested in cows; Denis 
as a musician who must protect himself from fog and dew. 
Upon their arrival he is immediately further repelled by 
both of them because of their criticism of his dog Flora, 
who receives more affection than she returns. Fortunately, 
however, something happens to send his thoughts in an- 
other direction. Lady Bond, the autocrat of the country- 
side, brings word that some audacious, irreverent upstart 
has purchased a neighboring piece of land and plans to 
build a garage there. A meeting is held, after an elaborate 
campaign on the part of Lady Bond assisted by Daphne 
as a temporary secretary, at which there is much talk and 
much food but no directed attempt toward any action. 
This association between Daphne and Lady Bond, how- 
ever, gives Daphne opportunity to fall in love with the 
lady’s son and him with her. But before this feeling is 
mutually known, a misunderstanding sends Daphne into 
a somewhat lugubrious engagement with Mr. Middleton’s 
partner, who, although he does not know it at the time, 
is actually in love with her stepmother. A public-spirited 
lord purchases the land to save it from desecration. 
Eventually the engagement tangle is straightened and 
everyone is happy except Denis and Mrs. Middleton who 
have been secretly drawn to one another. However, the 
reader feels no pang at the end of the story, knowing that 
Denis is young and Mrs. Middleton sensible. 

This book lacks the color and suspense of “The Bran- 
dons,” but it has the same quick wit and shrewd discern- 
ment. It is interesting without real excitement, and a first- 
class satire without a sting. VIRGINIA CHASE PERKINS. 


Titanic. Robert Prechtl. Dutton. $2.50. 
es WO-SEVENTEEN, VIRGINIAN hears Ti- 
tanic; § O S-—-S O S—S O—” Is this a true 
statement from a log book or just one of fanciful fiction 
that Robert Prechtl has used to illustrate his story? 
In his preface he has chosen to tell us that he has mingled 
fiction with truth in presenting what occurred on board 
that superliner, that he has created characters, and made 
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up parts for this ship that did not exist. To justify him- 
self in treating the historical side of the story as he does, 
he says, “Of all these witnesses we find that they do not 
agree in regard to a single incident” that occurred duri 
the sinking; furthermore he says, in summing it up, “For 
it is the purpose of a work of art to picture essential truths 
and not banal realities.” 

There are tales about occultism, Mormons, robbers, 
adventurers and many other types of human beings and 
human foibles that serve only to confuse the real story, 
the ending of an epoch of “Titans” who ruled before the 
coming of the trusts. It is these superhuman beings, who 
would be passengers of the Titanic, that he has used to 
illustrate and carry the weight of his tale without regard 
to their real characters or in some instances what they 
actually did in the moment of disaster. And to this end 
the terrible historic disaster of the Titanic has been used 
merely as a background, ‘ ‘to depict the collapse of a social 
order ripe for destruction.” 

Such a book might well be written by a great writer 
of the sea, but unfortunately Mr. Prechtl does not show 
that quality. In the 369 pages there are, here and there, 
passages and episodes of considerable interest and value, 
but because of the fog of monotonous side-issues besetting 
the true story it is not possible to recommend the book as 
a whole. PHILIP WILLIAMS. 


WAR 
The Lights Go Down. Erika Mann. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2.50. 

OR SOME REASON or other, this book does not 

ring true. It does not seem to convince the reader 

that present-day Germany is an unfit place in which to 
live. That is of course the objective of the writer. Ten 
episodes, which the writer declares to be typical, were 
selected and woven into a rather disconnected story about 
the problems facing the Germans of today. An effort is 
made to show that the German who tries to conform 
is transformed either into a hypocrite or into an individual 
who no longer thinks. The writer tries to show that 
freedom, in the ordinary sense of the term, is altogether 
lacking in present-day Germany. She portrays many of 
the officials as grafters. The episodes have as their back- 
grounds many of the laws and regulations now in effect. 
The contrast between the democratic state and the totali- 
tarian state is emphasized. It is made evident that anyone 
who believes in individual freedom and initiative could not 
possibly enjoy life in the Third Reich. 

It appears to this reviewer that the author was alto- 
gether unequal to the great task of portraying the death 
of freedom in Germany. Such a tragedy demands a much 
better treatment than the one given in this volume. The 
author might just as well have written a short statement 
to the effect that present-day Germany has accepted the 
belief that every individual in the nation may be sacrificed 
ruthlessly for the advancement of the nation, and let the 
matter rest at that point. —The German government has, 
of course, simply carried to its logical conclusion the belief 
commonly held in this nation, as in many others, that the 
majority may dominate the minority in any way that 
appeals to the majority. The book which will explain 
the willingness of a great people to abandon the personal 
liberty which they struggled centuries to obtain has yet to 
be written. The moral decay of an entire nation is not 
explained in “The Lights Go Down.” 

PAUL KINIERY. 
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Balkan Union. Theodore I. Geshkoff. Columbia. $3.00. 


HE IDEA of various kinds of “federations,” “con- 
federations” and “unions” as the most logical solu- 
tion of Europe’s eternal problem of disunity has become 
lately quite popular in this country by its magic incanta- 
tion, the mystic appeal of the “Federal Union” concept 
which, by implication, can be made to work in Europe since 
it has helped to make the United States the strongest 
nation on earth. But very few proponents of these plans 
(and particularly the apostles of Streit) are willing to 
admit that the former federations were created by “blood 
and iron” (remember that we still remain the United 
States because of the “Gone with the Wind” period of our 
history!) and that such federations always become, in 
the end, belligerent groups of their own—and hence power- 
groups. The brutal consequences, as well as causes, of 
such ideas have, unfortunately, escaped Dr. Geshkoff, a 
native of Bulgaria, formerly in the Bulgarian diplomatic 
service and an associate of the late Premier Stambuliski, 
who gives us an outline of the development and application 
of the federal idea in the Balkans since antiquity and a 
broad summary of the annual Balkan conferences during 
the 1930’s, within the framework of a highly exaggerated 
premise that these gatherings “have contributed a great 
deal to the establishment of comparative peace in the 
Balkans.” We regret that Geshkoff has not strengthened 
his thesis by being more realistic, which could have been 
achieved by pointing out that back of the whole idea had 
been the continuous weakening of the League of Nations, 
Germany’s new aggressive attitude, and the growing fear 
that the Balkan states might become more than ever again 
pawns in the game played by the Great Powers before 
the World War. ‘Thus the real value of the work does 
not lie in Geshkoff’s analysis of the internal and external 
forces working for and against the Balkan Union but in 
his presentation of numerous interesting historical facts 
pertaining to Balkan history, a reprint of thirteen original 
documents and a very good bibliography of eleven pages. 
Furthermore, the work will be used not so much as the 
best study of its topic—this honor must still be reserved 
to R. J. Kerner’s and H. N. Howard’s “The Balkan 
Conferences and the Balkan Entente” (1936)—but as a 
useful collection of highly diversified information on 
a region which is one of the least known to the American 
public. JOSEPH S. ROUCEK. 


Prologue to War. Elizabeth Wiskeman. Oxford. $3.00. 


NYONE who has read “Czechs and Germans” by 

the author of the work under review knows that 
she writes in an easy, readable style, with authority about 
the Balkan region, with affection for Czechoslovakia. Of 
the latter there is, however, little mention in this second 
book, which deals with German policy in nations not 
under German rule at the time of writing. Written in 
the interval between the Munich agreement and the out- 
break of the war, it is primarily an analysis—one almost 
writes an exposé—of the methods of Germans preparing 
for war in the small “nations,” Baltic and Balkan, east 
of the Axis. More than three quarters of the book is 
spent on the spread of the “undeclared war” for German 
economic supremacy in these countries; only the Poles 
and the Dutch are discussed, of the peoples which have 
since fought in the declared war; the final quarter of the 
study is centered upon German preparations in Switzer- 
land, and the effect of these preparations in that country. 
Although the fate of the Balkan states and of Switzer- 
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land awaits the turn of events in France or the move of 
the southern power of the Axis, these pages offer some 
guide to the possible maneuvers. For best understanding, 
they should be read first swiftly, for the general plan of 
German penetration, and for the thesis of the author ; and 
then re-read painstakingly more than once for comprehen- 
sion of detail. For the benefit of those whose geographic 
knowledge is inadequate, a good map of the Balkans is 
appended; it includes both the political boundaries and 
the “minority” regions. This is no academic treatment 
in three dimensions; Miss Wiskeman has sketched in the 
outlines with quick strokes on a broad canvas. Country 
by country she sets forth the political, racial and economic 
pressures by which the German régime has tried to bring 
its neighbors into dependence upon the Greater Reich: 
in Hungary and Rumania, de-industrialization of the 
country in favor of German industries; in Yugoslavia, a 
trade agreement, hidden profits of managed currency 
transactions and the systematic purchase of land along 
desirable waterways; in Rumania, further economic poli- 
cies which turned the ownership of local industries over 
to German hands, together with an anti-Semitic cam- 
paign and the development of a fifth column in the Iron 
Guard; everywhere, where it could promote doubt and 
dissension, a language paper, a cultural club, a patriotic 
organization on lines paralleling the National Socialist 
movement. The effect of the accumulation of detail is so 
overwhelming as to be well-nigh incredible; one wonders 
where the Nazis found the indefatigable “tourists” will- 
ing to spy out the land and to distribute propaganda 
among the disaffected in such numbers; one wonders at 
the prevalence of a seeming Oriental psychology which 
capitulates to rumors of influence; one comes to believe 
that much of this is imitation of success, used to advantage 
by ambitious local leaders as well as by Germans. It 
seems almost impossible to believe that economic penetra- 
tion could be so solidly and thoroughly planned and at the 
same time remain so subtle, so flexible and so contradictory. 


That it is self-contradictory is evident when the author 
begins her analysis of Switzerland, where at last she 
actually presents her theme, a defense of the dignity of 
personality and an attack upon the distortion of truth. 
For here the German arguments changed more noticeably 
to fit the circumstance. Where elsewhere the appeal was 
to the advantage of autonomous rule in a larger group, 
here federation was decried ; where elsewhere the economic 
appeal was the superiority of German goods, here the 
absence of unemployment in the Greater Reich was empha- 
sized. Here, with a people accustomed to a free press, 
wide reading, the deception did not entirely deceive. 
Shocked by the purge of 1934, the Swiss moved slowly in 
the direction of self-protection. The pro-German party 
diminished in numbers even in German-speaking cantons, 
and the major parties drew together in reaction to the 
German campaign. Intellectual leaders rallied to the 
cause of freedom and the defense of personal dignity; 
significantly, appropriations for the army increased to- 
gether with the period of active service in training. 

In these signs the author finds consolation and renewed 
hope for the survival of the free way of life. Military 
men may point for the need of guns to implement the 
desire for freedom; others may believe that Swiss free- 
dom depends upon the existence of that freedom elsewhere 
in Europe—but no one will dispute the presence of a moral 
issue in the struggle now openly raging. 

ELIZABETH M. LYNSKEY. 
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In the Groove 


HE BEST NEWS of the month fer record buyers 


is that Victor has decided to put part of its catalogue © 


on a new price basis. Undoubtedly the success of cheap 
recordings distributed by newspapers during the past year 
has opened the industry’s eyes. Now available, at 75c for 
ten-inch and $1 for twelve-inch discs, are re-pressings of 
eight symphonic works and numerous single discs selected 
from the enormous Victor catalogue. The symphonies, all 
competently performed under well-known conductors, and 
pressed from the same material as the more expensive 
Victor records, include the Schubert “Unfinished,” the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth, the Beethoven “Eroica,” the Brahms 
Fourth, the Mozart G Minor, the Mendelssohn “Italian,” 
packed in light but serviceable 25c albums. 


Columbia notes the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Tchaikovsky by issuing two of his works which 
probably would have been released anyway. His Fifth 
Symphony, with its cloying slow movement which last 
year became a popular song, Moon Love, is familiar 
enough; many discophiles might have preferred one of the 
less hackeneyed earlier symphonies. However, the Fifth’s 
performance by the Cleveland Orchestra under Artur 
Rodzinski is one of the best, and least cloying, yet made 
on records (album M-406, $10). Tchaikovsky’s Quartet 
in D Major, also the parent of a popular song (Jsle of 
May) is not very characteristic of the moody Russian, 
It is well enough accounted for by the Roth Quartet 
(album M-407, $5.50). The same work is published by 
Royale in a cheaper but otherwise less satisfactory version 
by the New York Philharmonic (album 33, $3.50). 


Hector Berlioz was a great romantic, persistently under- 
rated perhaps because of the pipe-dreamy quality of his 
most famous work, the Fantastic Symphony. Bruno 
Walter’s performance of it with the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra (Victor album M-662, $9) is mechanically the 
best to date, and in many passages beautifully wrought, 
but as far as the pipe dreams go it is not up to an older 
Victor version by Pierre Monteaux and the Paris Sym- 
phony. Likewise Ravel’s sumptuous, glittering Daphnis 
et Chloe Suite No. 2, at which the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and Eugene Ormandy have excelled in concert, is dis- 
appointingly tame on discs (Victor album M-667, $4.50). 


Two notable first symphonic recordings of the month 
are the Dvorak Symphony No. 2 in D Minor, by Vaclav 
Talich and the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Victor 
album M-663, $7.50), and Liszt’s fourth symphonic 
poem, Orpheus, by Howard Barlow and the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony (Columbia album X-165, $3.50). 
For me there could not be too much recording of Dvorak 
—and also of his compatriot Smetana. As for Liszt’s 
Orpheus, it is uncommonly fine and poetic, quite without 
the Abbé’s usual bombast and fustian. 

Lieder enthusiasts have for years been devotees of 
Povla Frijsh, a Danish soprano whose musical intelligence 
and interpretative subtlety have more than made up for 
her lack of vocal equipment. Mme. Frijsh makes her 
début on domestic records with a set of Art Songs, Vol- 
ume 1 (Victor album M-668, $5.50)—items ranging 
from Gluck to Fauré. Elisabeth Schumann likewise 


makes her American début in an exuberant Wedding 
Cantata (No. 202) of Bach (Victor album M-664, $5). 

F or Americana fanciers, Andrew Rowan Summers, a 
Virginia specialist in ballad singing, strums a dulcimer 
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while rendering, in a warm, appealing voice, such tradi- 


tional songs as Barbara Allen, in a set of Old World 
Ballads in America (Columbia album M-408, $4.50). 
There is good Southern flavor in Lamar Stringfield’s 
Moods of a Moonshiner: three adroitly-contrived im- 
pressionistic pieces, played by the composer on the flute, 
with a string quartet (Royale album 35, $2.50). 

Prokofieft’s Peter and the W olf, a modernist musician’s 
charming setting of a “fairy tale,” for narrator and 
orchestra, is good fun for youngsters and grown-ups. 
Decca has put it in the popular-album class with a per- 
formance by Frank Luther and the Decca Symphony under 
Alexander Smallens (album 130, $3.50). Luther is less 
purposefully and amusingly pompous than Richard Hale 
in Victor’s recording of last year, while the Decca men— 
members of the New York Philharmonic Symphony—play 
more forthrightly, if more coarsely, than Victor’s Bos- 
tonians. Other noteworthy Decca albums of the month 
are the Aesop’s Fables, sung in doggerel for children by 
Frank Luther (set K-21, $1.05); and South African 
Regional Songs by Joseph Marais, who seems to have a 
radio following (album 113, $2). 

Among single discs, I liked especially the three Chopin 
Ecossaises—Scotch dances, allegedly—played by Alexan- 
der Brailowsky and well recorded, with an astonishing sil- 
very treble (Victor 15382, $2)... . Tenor Jussi Bjoerling 
sings Schubert’s An Sylvia and the overworked Standchen 
with better style than one might expect from an operatic 
favorite (Victor 12725, $1.50). . . . Very engaging is 
Weber’s Concertino for Clarinet and Orchestra, dashingly 
played by Reginald Kell with an orchestra conducted by 
Walter Goehr (Columbia 69869, $1.50). 


Top of the list for jazz purists is Commodore Music 
Shop’s latest jam session, number three, in which an all- 
star cast tackles 4 Good Man Is Hard to Find (Com- 
modore 1504-5). 

Benny Goodman hits his old stride again in The Sheik, 
which has never before been played quite like this. Not 
only is Goodman in the groove but he is supported by a 
great combination, Johnny Guarnieri on the piano and 
Nick Fatool at the drums (Columbia 35466). Lionel 
Hampton’s spirit-lifting rendition of Flying Home, a dash- 
ing number which he wrote with Goodman, deserves 
notice; it’s more inspired than the one which came out 
under Goodman’s label last year (Victor 26595). Teddy 
Bunn, a veteran of the Onyx Club in New York’s “Swing 
Alley” (West 52nd Street), appears on Blue Note with 
four sides of straight, excellent guitar-playing. 

Bluebird has re-pressed some collector’s pieces of five 
years and more ago, all good listening: King Oliver's 
Stingaree Blues and Shake It and Break It (10707); 
Henry Allen’s Swing Out and Feeling Drowsy (10702) ; 
Gene Gifford’s Nothin’ but the Blues and New Orleans 
Twist (10704) ; Gene Krupa’s I Hope Gabriel Likes My 
Music and Swing Is Here (10705) ; Louis Armstrong’s 
Mighty River and When It’s Sleepy Time Down South 
(10703). On the sweet side: two new Orrin Tucker 
discs with his baby-voiced vocalist, Bonnie Baker, in Not 
Yet (Columbia 35452) and My Resistance Is Low (Co- 
lumbia 35468); Phil Harris’s What's the Matter with 
Dixie, a straight, pleasant bit (Varsity 8272). Four hit 
songs from If I Had My Way are done by Bing Crosby; 
the best, J Haven’t Time to Be a Millionaire and April 
Played the Fiddle (Decca 3161). For railroad fans: 
Slow Freight, a realistic interpretation by the Milt Herth 
Trio (Decea 3171). C. J. BALLIETT, JR. 
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CAMP GIBBONS 


A Catholic camp for boys on Brant Lake in the 

Adirondacks. Modern bungalows each with hot and 

cold running water. All land and water sports. 
1940 Season $300 
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225 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
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One fee tor everything, $260 including riding. 
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FREE Round- Transportation between ew ork City 
and Camp Notre Dame 
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te for Booklet: JOHN BE. UM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION OfFTY, N. 
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MANOMET HILL CAMP 


MANOMET, MASS. (CAPE COD) 


BOYS 6-15 
Sailing—riding—salt bathing—all sports. Excellent food. 
New bungalows—experienced counselors. 


GATE: $100 SEASON 
AN, Owner and Director 


DANIEL E. SULL 
WN, MASS., Tel, Middlesex 2389 


122 Russell Ave., WATERTO 














St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


Church V Ahar Linen 
Ecclesiastical reidery 


Conferences with reference te the 
adornment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
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BETHANY HOUSE 
(Conducted for Women bg Bg 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AM THE BILLS 
Spacieus Grounds—Modern Table and Service 

Comfort and Refi Chap Mase 

REASONABLE RATES 

Sr. Director, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknell P. 0., N. Y¥. 
Tel. Ne. Ossining 1452 














AMPS in THE COMMONWEAL's files offer 

all desirable facilities for boys and girls. 

Address your requirements to the Camp Ad- 

visory Service, THE COMMONWEAL, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 





SUMMER SESSION, JULY Ist-AUGUST 9th 


Courses offered: Gr ian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment— 
Liturgical Si aa Maghaty — Cheval Singing — Conducting — 
School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series—Methods—Class in 
Speen Services —and other branches of music. Organ — 
Piano — Voice. 


A Four Year Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
is also offered. 


For further Information address secretary. 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
B.S. Degrees. Special two-year course. Music, Art, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Se 


Pre-Medical. Athletics. 


Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Paris, France Rome, italy 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 


Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 

















NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees: B.A., B.A. in Social Service 
B.S. (In Science), B.S. in Music, 
in Seeretarial Science, Speech, Art. 








COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
An Accredited aoe = ig? a wt ar the Higher [pGpenticn of 


Women. Con Sisters of 
Exceptional Advantages. 
For Information Address the Registrar. 





N May 30, the Octave of Corpus Christ, the annual 

demonstration of liturgical music by the parochial 
school children of the Archdiocese of Newark took place 
in the new gymnasium of Seton Hall College, South 
Orange, N. J. Some 3,000 pupils joined in the rendering 
of liturgical music in the presence of some 3,000 adults, 
Archbishop Thomas J. Walsh celebrated a pontifical high 
Mass and during the ceremonies there was a pause of one 
minute for silent prayer for the war dead. The summer 
session of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music in New 
York runs from July 1 to August 9. In addition to 
courses in plain chant, Gregorian accompaniment, poly. 
phony, harmony, there will be a course on “The Liturgy 
and Catholic Action” given by Father Benedict Ehmann,. 


The Catholic Art Association, whose headquarters is at | 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, will meet at St. Greg- 
ory’s Priory, Portsmouth, R. I., June 22 and 23. Dom 
Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., of the world-famous Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Maria Laach and frequent contributor 
to the monthly review, Orate Fratres, will lead the dis- 
cussions on art and liturgy. Father Damasus will also 
tell the members of the association about the plans for the 
art section of the first annual Liturgical Week, to be held 
in Chicago next October. 

The sponsors of this Week are the Benedictine Liturg- 
ical Conference. Archbishop Stritch is patron, Abbot 
Neuzil, O.S.B., of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, IIl., is 
honorary chairman, Father W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., 


of Newark, is executive secretary. The sessions will open | 


with a general assembly on the evening of October 21 and 
will close with a pontifical Mass, October 25. Mass will 
be offered in Holy Name Cathedral for the participants, 
October 22, 23 and 24. Then there will be three two- 
hour sessions daily on various aspects of this movement 
to spread knowledge of the Mass, the Office and the sacra- 
mental rites of the Church. The theme of the convention 
will be: “The Living Parish: active and intelligent par- 
ticipation of the laity in the liturgy as members of a par- 
ish.” Announcements of the Chicago meeting quote Arch- 
bishop Stritch to the effect that “I think that this Liturg- 
ical Week will be very helpful to us and to the Church 
and to the Nation.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Raissa MARITAIN is the wite of the distinguished philosopher 
and is herself the author of much fine verse. 
Fairfax DOWNEY is the author of “Portrait of an Era: Richard 
arding Davis’? and “Burton: Arabian Nights Adventurer.” 
Sister JOSEPH MARY, S.S.J., teaches at Nazareth College, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
William M. CALLAHAN is Managing Editor of the Catholic 
W orker. 
Euphemia Van Rensselaer WYATT is the dramatic critic of the 
Catholic World. 
Virginia Chase PERKINS lives in Michigan. 
ioe, WILLIAMS lives in Westport, Conn., is the son of Michael 
illiams. 
Paul KINIERY is assistant dean of the graduate school of Loyola 
University, Chicago. 
Elizabeth M. LYNSKEY teaches at Hunter College, New York. 
C. J. BALLIETT, Jr., who contributes a monthly review of — 
graph records for THz CoMMONWEAL, is an Associate tor 
of Time magazine. 




















